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IT’S EASY TO FALL ON THE ICE 


Elizabeth Brewster 


Margaret awoke while it was still dark, before the alarm went 
off, hearing the little boy in the apartment above her bounce his 
ball on the floor. Peering at the luminous dial of the clock on her 
beside table, she saw that the time was a quarer to seven, and press- 
ed the little button before the alarm could go off. She lay on her 
back for a few minutes, stretching her arms above her head and 
groaning a little at the prospect of facing a new day and a new week. 
Her mind dived back into her dreams, in which she had been talking 
about vacations to Rosemary Harvey, James Harvey’s daughter. The 
weather in her dream had been warm summer weather, and they had 
been sitting outdoors in the Harvey back yard. “And are you going 
somewhere exciting on your vacation?” she had been asking the girl 
with a faint touch of amused motherliness in her tone. And Rose- 
mary had answered, “Oh, yes, really exciting. We're going to the 
moon.” 

“To the moon! All the family? Oh, I do envy you.” 

And as she awoke she was thinking, “I wonder if people really 
do go to the moon on vacations now. I must find out.” 

And then she was fully awake, in the dark February morning, to 
a world where there were no vacations on the moon. Maybe that 
space travel affair at Expo. 

She threw off the covers, turned on the bedside lamp, and got 
up to close the winow. Anyhow, it was not storming or anything. 
How she hated getting up in the morning, especially on Monday 
morning, after being spoiled by the week end. 
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After her quick, lukewarm morning bath and a few halfhearted 
exercises she felt more nearly awake and kinder toward the world. 
Her weight, she was pleased to see, stayed steady at a hundred and 
thirteen pounds. Her figure, she thought, was not bad, after all, for 
a woman of thirty-nine, though she needed to be careful about her 
hips. There were fine lines here and there, around her eyes and her 
mouth, but her skin was still young, and she remembered her mother. 
apple cheeked in old age. Her hair, of course. It had begun to go gray 
early, and she hated the thought of dyeing it. And this morning there 
was no wave in it, and it was too long. It really depressed her. But 
she was going to the hairdresser on her way home. At least she would 
have a set. 

What should she put on? The green dress, which her niece 
Ursula had turned up for her? No, it had just been dry-cleaned, and 
the workmen were still tearing up the building. Something not too 
good. Her old blue skirt and sweater and the red cardigan. A cheerful 
colour, anyhow. 

In the kitchen, with an apron on over the blue skirt, she put the 
kettle on, took out of the frig the other half of yesterday morning’s 
grapefruit, wrapped in plastic. It did not taste as fresh as yesterday 
morning, but after all it was still good. Corn flakes. She sat at her 
kitchen table eating them and watching the lights in the kitchen 
window across the street. Brown toast and tea. She kept the country 
custom of tea for breakfast rather than coffee. Soothing drink, lulling 
to the nerves. You needed to be soothed when listening to the morn- 
ing news. She turned on the radio. Constitutional Conference at 
Ottawa. Vietnam as usual, maybe a little worse. Fire in Woodstock. 
By this time she was back in the bathroom cleaning her teeth. Then 
the weather. A little colder with possible snow flurries. She put on 
her warm red hat, which she liked, her red scarf, her rather shabby 
seal coat, her snow boots. 

Yesterday had been sunny and almost like spring after Saturday's 
rain. This morning was a little colder. An icy morning, with the 
bumpy snow covered by a crust of ice. Margaret usually liked walk- 
ing to work, but not on icy mornings She was always afraid of falling. 
Another of her dreams popped up in her mind. In her dream she and 
the head librarian, Mr. Titus, had been housecleaning an attic full of 
books. That was all right, but in the midst of the dream she had had 
to come down from the attic on a ladder, and the ladder had not 
quite touched the floor. It had swung a little as she came down, and 
she had been giddy and afraid of falling. 

There was always difficulty getting across the street just at this 
place at this hour. Cars were coming in both directions, some on their 


— 
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way up to the university, some bound, as she was, for government 


offices down town. Dodging across in a break in the traffic, she wish- 


ed, as usual, that someone had put lights at the corner. Only she 
wanted to cross before the corner, so as to mail her letters. Nothing 
exciting, only the cheque for her telephone bill and another cheque 
to a church Save-a-Family Plan which was supposed to help some 
family in India. She tried to imagine India, but could think only of a 
blur of heat and flies, perhaps some mud huts, women in saris with 
red dots on their foreheads. a few hungry looking children. 

She had turned the corner, was walking along Charlotte Street 
past the florist’s shop. Two little girls, on their way to school, passed 
her and ran ahead. “How sure they are on the ice,” Margaret thought 
enviously. Then one of them, the smaller one, sat down suddenly. 
But she was not hurt. She jumped up, looked around to make sure 
she was not being laughed at, then dusted herself off and went on 
with a little shake. 

Church Street next. Even on a rather ugly day, this was a beau- 
tiful town, Margaret thought. The Victorian Gothic houses would 
have been ugly in stone, but in wood, painted white or green or 
sometimes pink, they had a bright, fly-away look which she liked. 
She met a few students on foot, a young man with long hair and a 
beard, some girls in slacks or in short skirts with long woolen stockings 
and high boots. Curious how they looked alike. She remembered that 
when she was in her ‘teens herself she thought that women in their 
forties and fifties all looked alike. Now it was the young girls. But 
of course people you don’t know always look alike. The reason peo- 
ple used to say “All Chinese look alike” or whatever it was. Do cats 
look very different and individual to cats? At least, cats of one’s own 
acquaintance, age group, social circle? 

She approached within sight of the Cathedral, but did not pass 
it. Also Victorian Gothic, but nice. A replica, supposedly, of a Parish 
Church in England. In summer, when the lawn was green, one could 
prowl around Bishop Medley’s tomb in the church yard, and imagine 
oneself in an English village, especially if one was not very well 
acquainted with English villages. Margaret knew more about the 
Bishop under the tomb than about the present Bishop. She had read 
in the library where she worked his pastoral charges, his speech when 
the Cathedral had been opened, the funeral sermon on his son’s 
death, descriptions of his wife. 

It was twenty-five past eight when she reached the Legislative 
Building and entered the side door nearest her office. The men had 
finally finished laying the new tile floor in the hall, a dark rose 
which looked, she thought, rather suited to a kitchen, It was covered 
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with dust and rubble. Picking her way through the rubble, she un- 
locked the door, first, of her own office, then of the main library. 
Hanging up her coat in her office, she ran a comb through her hair, 
tucked her handbag into the bottom drawer of the filing cabinet, 
and went into the main library, where she turned on the lights, 
Another Victorian room. Heavy old bookcases, ornate chairs, a 
grandfather clock which chimed the hours and the quarters. But a 
pleasant room, sunny and cheerful, although somewhat too crowded 
with books and furniture and flags and royal pictures. Most of the 
time it was shining and free from dust because Mr. Titus hated dust, 
but now even here a faint gray film had penetrated, though not so 
much as in the rest of the building. And as she thought of Mr. Titus 
he came in, unlocking the door on the other side of the room, brisk 
and tidy as usual. He was followed by young Eddie Doucet, still 
yawning. 

“God, another messy day here,” Eddie said. “What they want 
to fix this old place up for, when they might as well tear it down 
and build new.” 

“Now Eddie, a beautiful old place like this,” Mr. Titus protested. 
“Margaret, can you persuade Eddie this is a beautiful old place?” 

“Yes, a beautiful old place, but crowded.” 

“A dump,” Eddie said decisively, “ a dump.” 

So they could discuss their space problem for ten minutes. 
Libraries always have space problems, Margaret reflected. 

By the time she was back in her office Marlene was there, late 
as usual. Marlene was her typist, tall, blonde, buxom. She had a 
rich, milk fed figure, but every now and then thought she would like 
to look like Twiggy and went on a diet of eggs and grapefruit. “Guess 
how much I lost this weekend, Miss Estabrook,” she said “Ten pounds. 
Ten whole pounds. Don't I look thinner? Gosh, this place is going to be 
dusty again. Do you know, Andrew and I broke up this week end? 

“Oh? I thought you broke up last week end.” 

“We did, but we made it up again. But then I met this new man, 
see, and Andrew, you know how jealous he is, well the thing is . . .” 

Margaret picked up a book and waited for Marlene’s voice to 
run down. New Brunswick collection books to catalogue. This one 
gave information to intending settlers back in the eighteen twenties. 
And there were those speeches of Sir George Foster, impassioned 
pleas for the Empire. Well, people didn’t write impassioned pleas 
for the Empire any longer. Funny, even when she was a child at 
school the Empire was still a great thing. You were proud of being a 
British Subject, and looked up all the red bits on the map of the 
world. But then the War had changed all that. 
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She would have to try to find the date of the man who wrote 
the book for intending settlers. And the name of the man who wrote 
this anonymous description of the cholera epidemic in Saint John, 
brought in by some of those settlers. 

Mr. Titus came in. “What would you do with this thing, any- 
way?” he asked. “Would you call it a folder? And it’s in French and 
English, but the French isn’t a translation of the Engish. If I des- 
cribe it as in French and English won't that sound as though the 
text were the same in both languages?” He sat down. “There are 
always these great problems.” He ran his fingers over the edge of 
the book truck and looked sadly at the dust on his fingers. “All this 
dirt and noise.” 

At ten, with Mr. Titus back in his office, Marlene jumped up 
from her desk and started to put on her coat. “Coffee for you, Miss 
Estabrook? I guess I'll get some. Don’t you want this door closed? 
All that pounding outside.” 

The room to herself for a few minutes. She got up and looked 
out the window. She could see Marlene walking across the street 
to the pizza place on the corner. Marlene slipped on the patch of 
ice, steadied herself. A flight to the moon, Margaret thought. That 
would be a vacation. 

The coffee kept moderately warm in its container, “Would you 
like a doughnut?” Marlene asked. “I bought two.” 

“Not doughnuts, Marlene. I thought you were dieting.” 

“That was last week end. I just lost ten pounds. Anyhow, I feel 
bad about Andrew, so I have to eat. I like this new man, but I’m sort 
of used to Andrew, see. Funny how you get used to someone.” 

She bit into the doughnut with satisfaction. 

“You know what the woman in that little place told me,” she 
said. “Well, you know they said Mr. Berryman broke his leg falling 
on the ice? Well, she says he didn’t fall on the ice. His brother-in-law 
—that’s his wife’s brother—threw him downstairs because he was flirt- 
ing with his wife. The brother-in-law’s wife, that is. She knows 
because she has a cousin lives near the brother-in-law in Moncton. 
Isn't that awful? Incest, practically, isn’t itP And for a man in his 
position, too. Don’t you think?” 

“I don't know. It’s easy to fall on the ice this time of year.” 

“Oh, well I thought it was interesting. Look, there’s a whole 
bunch of cards for you to check, Miss Estabrook. I typed a lot 
Friday.” 

Marlene was a good typist. There were not too many mistakes 
on the cards, but checking them was a dull job, and Margaret sup- 
posed typing them was a dull one too. No wonder there were mis- 
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takes sometimes. The cards swam before her eyes and ran into each 
other. 

“Have they still got the hall blocked off going to Ladies’, Mar- 
lene?” she asked. 

“Yes. The easiest place to go now is that wash room upstairs. 
You know, you go up the back stairs and through on the other side 
of the Visitor's Gallery.” 

Up the back stairs, past the empty committee rooms, through a 
door leading into the Gallery, looking down into the Assembly 
Chamber beneath. Even the Assembly Chamber was messy. The car- 
pet had been covered, most of the chairs huddled into a corner. The 
portraits of George III and Queen Charlotte had been removed from 
the walls, and the chair from which the Governor read his speeches 
had been covered with plastic. 

Looking down from a height always bothered Margaret. She 
supposed she was afraid of falling. She was glad when she had got 
to the other side. through another door, and into the wash room. Bodily 
functions were boring. And one spent so much time visiting bath- 
rooms, it was a waste, especially when you had to walk this distance. 
She needed a little fresh lipstick. 

Today was pay day, and Eddie brought the cheques over from 
the Centennial Building. “It’s started to snow,” he said, shaking him- 
self as he came in. “Makes it treacherous out.” 

“Money. Good,” Marlene said. “I think Ill buy a snow suit for 
my niece. She’s getting real cute now. Real little mischief. Walks 
all over the place. Did I show you her picture?” 


There was time, after cashing the cheque at noon, to run into 
Sally’s Style Shop and pick up the pink dressing gown she had been 
looking at. Now it was snowing quite hard, and a cold February wind 
was blowing. Shoppers hurried along the street with coat collars 
turned up, slipping now and then. 


She decided to eat at the hotel, and found a table beside a 
window where she could look out at the frozen river with the snow 
falling on it. She ordered hot soup, because it was cold outside, and 
a fruit salad because fruit salad made her think of summer, Chunks 
of pear slipped icily down her throat. It was a pity they had done 
up the dining room in this very summery style for Centennial year. It 
had suited the feel of summer; but summer was so short, now it look- 
ed cold. Hot coffee gave her a drowsy, peaceful feeling. I wonder if 
James is back from Ottawa, she thought. 


Marlene rushed into the office, her anms full of parcels. “They 
have a shoe sale on at Killeens,” she said, “and I just couldn’t afford 
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not to get two pairs. And what do you think of this blue dress? I 
have to take it up, but otherwise it fits me perfect. And the snow 
suit for Nancy. And you know those big stuffed animals? Zellers had 
a sale, and you know she just loves them. I didn't have time to eat. 
It’s a good job I had those doughnuts.” 


Marlene was filing in the library catalogue. Margaret picked up 
a few of the new books. The one by Trudeau. Bertrand Russell’s 
Autobiography. The book by Lloyd George’s widow. 

Later, when Marlene came in, she went out and checked filing. 
Eddie was opening parcels of government documents. “I don’t know 
why I stay on this job,” lhe said. “Why do you stay on this job?” 

“I don’t know. There are worse places. I like the town. I have 
friends.” 

“Oh. friends. You can always get those. What I want is money.” 

Marlene’s filing was not as good as her typing. Margaret shook 
her head to keep awake. 

Marlene came out. “I brought your coffee, Miss Estabrook. Have 
you seen the paper? Isn’t the news awful, as usual? Eddie, did I tell 
you what I heard about Mr. Berryman? Oh, you heard it already?” 

Back in the office, Margaret drank the coffee. Marlene was hav- 
ing coke this time. “I wonder if Eddie’s wife is mean to him,” she said. 
“Sometimes he’s that grumpy, and a man usually has a reason. Oh, 
did I tell you what the cleaning woman told me? That she saw Pete 
Hughes kissing Mrs. Pridham in the hall? Mrs. Pridham must be 
twenty years older than Pete Hughes and he has that beautiful wife 
and three little children. I think it’s a sin, don’t you?” 

The ’phone on Margaret’s desk rang. “It’s for you,” she said to 
Marlene, and got up to do some more checking. 

“That was Andrew,” Marlene told her when she came back. “I’m 
glad I bought that blue dress. Blue is Andrew's favourite colour. He 
says it matches my eyes. He’s very sorry, and were going to the 
movies. 

The beauty parlour was up a flight of stairs. The steamy smell 
of damp hair, hair spray, and cologne drifted down the stairs to 
meet Margaret on her way up. There was a fat woman having her 
hair dyed red, and a girl in her ‘teens having gray streaks added to 
her hair. Margaret leaned back with pleasure while the warm scented 
water flowed over her hair and the girl kneaded her scalp. 

“You work for the Government, don’t you?” the girl asked. “Have 
you heard what they say about Berryman?” 

Sitting under the dryer, Margaret picked up the paper. Dismal, 
as Marlene said. Mrs. Berryman’s picture, taken at a tea, on the 
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women’s page. Before or after her husband’s broken leg? Not a pretty 
woman, she decided. 


The snow made the walk home cleaner and brighter, though 
dusk had come on by the time she reached the apartment building. 
No mail except a couple of magazines and a letter from her sister in 
New Glasgow. She opened the letter while she cooked her steak. 
Nothing new, Fred and the children had colds. Fanny was busy with 
women’s groups. She must get down for a long week some time. She 
felt depressed suddenly, got up and clattered the dishes vigourously as 
she washed them. 

She would put on the new pink dressing gown and have another 
cup of coffee while she watched television. 

She had almost fallen asleep, sitting in the big leather chair, when 
the ‘phone rang. 

“Peggy?” the voice on the other end of the line asked. “Are you 
busy?” 

“No, I’m sitting in my new dressing gown falling to sleep. When 
did you get back? Where are you calling from?” 

“Late this afternoon. From my office. I wanted to catch up on 
my mail. I thought I'd come over if you weren't busy.” 

“Yes, of course. What was Ottawa like? 

“Dull. Very dull. Ill be there in ten minutes.” 

Going into her’ bedroom she inspected her new hair-do, decided 
it didn’t need combing, hestitated a minute before taking off the 
dressing gown and slipping into a dress. The blue dress that buttoned 
up the front, so she didn’t have to disturb her hair. After all, Marlene 
wasn't the only one who had blue eyes. 

James was at the door already. “I thought I was going to seo 
you in the new dressing gown,” he said. “Are you tired? You sounded 
tired on the ’phone.” 

“No, just drowsy. Would you like some sherry? Ottawa was dull?” 

“Moderately dull. Did you miss me?” 

“I always miss you.” She handed him the sherry and sat down 
beside him on the living room chesterfield. 

“What did you do today? What happened in Fredericton?” 

“Nothing happened. I nearly fell on the ice, but I didn’t quite 
manage to.” 

“Poor Peggy,” he said, puttting down the glass. “You didn’t even 
manage to fall.” 

Drawing her to him, he began to stroke her breasts. She relaxed 
and closed her eyes, leaning her head on his shoulder. 

“I hear Alan Berryman fell,” he said. “Did you hear anything 
about that?” 
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Three Poems by Joyce Carol Oates 


LIGHT 


in love 

we are drawn in a long curve 
like the rising of light 

across the photographed globe 


in love 
we taste other mouths 
indifferent 


original 

in every touch 

in love we repeat motions 

we repeat love 

we repeat our rising of love 
like the fierce scanning of light 
across the black unmoving earth 


THIS CAN'T BE HAPPENING 


we are boiling with light 
with furious dots 
the microbes of our imaginations are 
eager to come to the end of ourselves 


it is a cheap way to end: 
wanting to put it into words 
the common English language 
of sounds 
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what is this beneath our fingertips 
but a rock invisibly veined 
the work of centuries invisible 
and harder than love... ? 


it wants to outlive the body 
the breaking of bodies 
the taking of ourselves into ourselves 
it wants everything carved permanently in Braille 
as on tombs 
unmistakable and publicized 


LOVE AND TIME 


after that second of clarity 

the awful shock of love 

the wheels and jewels of my watch 
work minutely 


dreaming, the tiny watch-face 
outdreams all its seconds 

there are gold dots for numbers 
time is abbreviated and chaste 


a strand of hair in my mouth- 
pupils of my eyes like dots, blind 
with the abrupt sadness of love- 
my face stiffens into a dream 


below, the torn flower of my body 
perspiration a luminous haze 
everything female and intricate 
like a watch’s expensive perfection 
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Three Poems by Emily Sion 


LAST RUN 


Skis carve snow 

to sculpture of swallows 

through islands higher than clouds. 
City below 

filters into sun on the ocean’s brain. 


The late afternoon ice ruts shake your skis, 
the hill gathers in 

as you go faster to the end 

past those hooking on to the lift - - - 

past the rental shops 

to cobbled snow. 


Walk to the car. 


Sea Sea Sea Sea Sea 
Sea Sea Sea Sea Sea 
Pier Pier Sea Sea Sea 
Pier Pier Pier Sea Sea 
Pier Pier Pier Pier Sea 
Pier Pier Pier Sea Sea 
Pier Pier Sea Sea Sea 
Pier Sea Sea Sea Sea 
Sea Sea Sea Sea Sea 
Sea Sea Sea Sea Sea 
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BUZZARD 


When I was young in the tropics, I went into 
our chicken house and surprised a turkey buzzard. Cornered, 
he vomited a spray of carrion at me. 


Through my childhood, I would run inside at the 
sight of a black bird, the distant caw of a crow. Although 
it happened in a fallen chicken house, I can still see his 
answer, smell his defense. Even in this Northern clime, 
safe in age and reason, he follows me still, the black bird 
with his belly’s truth and his cry coming closer. 


Two Poems by Alan Brownjohn 


CONNECTION 


The first take was an offer in eagerness, 
With every white finger so quickly threading, 
Those hands went on as if they didn’t think. 


But they thought for the second take; which was 
A slow agreed advancing, and a 
Watching with eyes to see what eyes would tell. 


The third take was from longer forethought, becoming 
A turmoil and grating of little, decorated 
Bones: neither hand wanted it. 

In fact, 
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The fourth take might never have been at all, 
Except .. . Some kind of separateness travelled 
The arm to the shoulder, the shoulder to the brain, 


And there it spoke: to separate, such hands 
Needed to have jointed and been confused 
— Once more those fingers did as they were used. 


PROJECTION 


And that midnight raced across 

Down the sand, James Carra first - - and 
Though the air drenched his eyes, 

Suddenly he saw the thing, the figure, his 
Own shadow, running terribly forwards onto 
Him, out of the water: because all these four 
People were running straight down the : 
Headlight path in the dark to the 

Sea, and had met their ghosts rearing 

Up from the tide-edge. Where 

The water stood them, the four stood 

In quiet and disquiet, trying to trace 

The invisible lip of the retrenching 

Tide. The sea was unseizably dark. 

This distance, the car lights couldn’t 

Choose out one wave-crest; but then it 

Was blankly calm where the four 

Stopped, and couldn’t speak, before 

Their huge grey shapes hovering 

And diffusing upon the Atlantic (one 
Woman thinking how always they all 

Threw shades forward they couldn't 

Measure or touch.) But when 

They turned back up their glaring track 
Those vast greynesses comfortingly 
Dwindled again (slowly, because 

They walked) dwindled in- 

To the sea again, that did 
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Nothing. Only James Carra, walking, 
Thought more, as he measured out the dark 
Sand, and caught at his disrupted breath 

- - As he knew she would catch, who 

Lay across the water in the 

Drowning sheets, checking her 

Breath for a lover on whom no 

Writs or shadows he could cast would run. 


Three Poems by George Swede 


FLAGRANT FLOWER 


a flower is growing in my brainfloor 
I feel a thin stem 

pushing up through my cortex 

like a determined little finger 

what will it be 

a red tiger lily 

a golden daffodil 

a painted daisy 

I would like to know the color 
before it bursts out of my head 
like a freedom fist 

before its petals unfold 

I would like to know the color 
and fragrance 

so I can buy a matching wardrobe 
and deodorant 
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THREE IN THE MORNING 


at three in the morning 
when branches begin to tick 
on my bedroom window 

I often enter a dream 

where I find myself 

sailing on the soundwaves 
of clashing cymbals 

over magical Eastern cities 
over Byzantium 


dangling my red heart 

on a long black cord 

I fish for love 

in deep alleys 

where shadows swirl eternally 

beneath orange minarets 

lost leaders in the falling sun 

waiting for one 

gliding past mosaic walls 

her mouth open 

in search of a heart 

waiting for her flash silver 

at the end of my long black cord 
gasping love 

as I haul her up 

over Byzantium 

the cymbals shattering the air like glass 
while the muezzin calls the people to prayer 
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TOTEM 


In the quiet, sunshaft dappled dark of the Pacific rain forest 
the half - moon sun of the Cowichan king 

shot sappling arrows at fleeting wolf - spirits 

until he heard portage laughter and glided on deer’s feet 

to a distant, sky - god fir beside the spring salmon river 
and peered with raven eyes around its eternal trunk 

at the magical bearded men 

in strange ceremonial over their deities of thunder. 


Drawn by the mystery of their gestures 

he crept too far from the shadow of the godly fir 

and the rifle - loading ritual on the beach 

stopped 
as they raised Papish eyes that pierced prickly deep 
cutting the strings of movement from his young limbs 
and he fell with a raven’s cry 

when a musket ball burst through his heart 

and left a red totem on the bark 

of the giant, godly fir. 


Three Poems by David Zieroth 


POEM OF A PASSING SUMMER 


The summer I will spend with a woman 
and some kids in this city, 

wrapping myself around them 

keeping them interested in 

what I’d like to do 
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this summer in the city. I will 
divide my time unevenly 

between them, and watch the world 
from the windows of their 

choice. 


There was a time I gave only 
what I wanted to discard, 
learning first to love things 
that couldn’t answer back. 


Now that I am here, I 

may be here forever, or take 

that long to leave. While watching 
with those others, I will remember 
times I could control and places 

I didn’t need to hold to understand, 
and wonder how it is I will spend 
this summer in this city 

with a woman and some kids. 


POEM 


Towards evening 

we took off our shoes 
and ran barefoot 

on the grass. 


It was the first 
of the spring days 
and the day after 


the promises we made. 


After the sunset we were 
alone in the dark 

with our hands 

and a cool north wind. 
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POEM 


When we took the baby walking 
we passed by a funeral; 

men dresseed in black 

women rainbow bright: 

the baby noticed that, 

he pointed his finger 

(tiny pink earth worm) 


and said his only word: “See.” 


Three Poems by Peter Stevens 


A DAY IN THE LIFE OF PETER TCHAIKOWSKY 


The middle of April chilly with rain 
so the kids can’t go out to play 
Tchaikowsky’s Fourth fanfares from the stereo: 
Fate, the might force, 

hinders our striving for happiness, 
and the kids’ yells overpower 

the sad Russian anguish, 

their snivellings monkey-flick 
pizzicato on the struts of my brain 

as I try to assess the fight: 
Tchaikowsky versus Fate 

in four symphonic rounds, 

his inflexible challenge sinking 
under giggles and whoops. 


The text for his music reads, 
You must find contentment 
in the happiness of others, 
and life becomes bearable. 
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Now he’s reduced 

to a mere roll of groundswell 

beneath waves of caged-in laughter. 
My wife shouts through 

Leningrad brass and domestic screams, 
telling me to settle hundreds of dollars 
on our children this year 

to set against the income tax collector's 
inflexible challenge 

and outside 

the rain’s turned to snow 

driven to Slavic depths 


by a winter finale of wind. 


AT CAMERON LAKE 


A cold wind ruffled the water 

A shelf of snow thickly lipped 
the far end of the lake. 

Jaw-dee Jaw-dee 

a voice fat as her shorts 

called for a lost dog 

I can't see her, Paul. 

Paul slouched dangled with cameras 
in a white convertible. 

She must be down at the water, 
Sylvia, between the trees. 

But she was just in back of me 
when I took the picture. 


Two deer knee deep in mud 

where a creek sludged into the lake 
made no move except for 

their heads’ dip and lift 


their mouths’ loose circular munching. 


At least get out and look, Paul. 
You let the dog outa 

the goddam car in the first place. 
I AM looking, Sylvia. 
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The deer swallowed whatever it was 
they found in the mud 

unconcerned with Paul and Sylvia. 
Wind-shivered pines barred the shore 
engulfing a primped poodle 

celled back out of sight 

down to roots probing black mud 
the deer snuffled for food 

raising heads with the shouts 

but looking past us all 

with moist uncaring stares 

to the trees at the lake edge 

the grey water the snow beyond. 


THE GARDEN PARTY 


Tall exquisite women thread mazes of flowers 

their bloom-explosions quiet among shrubs and trees 
whose leaves are more really green than green. 

They smile and nod at princes, leaders, 

benevolent millionaires, then stop 

to speak with handsome men. 

Their mouths are dazzling with wit 

but the talk is serious and involving. 

They also make their assignations 

to culminate in ecstatic silken bedrooms. 


Tableau: a hand rests delicately ona sleeve 
its slight grip softly vibrant, 

in the other hand a glass 

its long stem stroked between slim fingers. 
Raised to her lips to sip the warmth 

she rolls its glow round her full sweet mouth. 
The man eats slowly a vol au vent, 

his mouth watering fastidiously for the food 
and for the promise lying on his sleeve. 
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That slow pose breaks. 

Quickly she lifts her glass and drains the blood 
as his teeth sharply meet inside creamed flesh 
and just outside the gorgeous garden 

hugging the ground in these defoliated wastes 

we see them large on our binoculars’ screens 
almost numbed with their sheen until 

under our broken finger-ends we feel 

the warmth from the slender bodies of our guns. 


Two Poems by Tony Gifford 


DEWEY DECIMALS AND DEWY EYES 


she looks as a child does 
peering into things 

she will not understand 
or ever care to 


perched on her head 
like a mushroom 

is a nylon rain-hat 
wrinkled by the wind 
until a maritime look 
of wear comes over her 


glancing at racked books 
as a poet 

studies math signs 

firm looks of resolution 
are written in her eyes 
while her alley-bag mouth 
is pursed 

in thought 
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she turns to me 
and I see her 
hairline fault 

of fear 

that could be used 
could be laughed at 


and I feel like 
a leering Quasimodo 
gazing at her beauty 


like Jason 
showing Ariadne 
how to use the thread 
forgetting she taught him 
long before 
how to get thru 
that daedalian maze 


strange that she sleeps so late, 
curled in her warmth 

like a sun-filled 

field of wheat 


a curious symbol of Venus — 
both matrix and genetrix — 
with her lips open slightly 
letting that pneumatic 
wheeze fall on my pillow 
like gossamer 





she asked me 

only yesterday 

what ‘obfuscate’ meant... 
and, after my usual 
etymological and linguistic 
efforts provided her 

with wisdom, 

she said 

matter of factly, 

‘Almost like constipation.’ 





my wonder never ceases 
that the Smithsonian 
Institute has never phoned 
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RAISON DETRE 


and in searching for my symbols 

among sidewalks, crosswalks, and parks. 
I create too — the search itself 

a walk into eclectic toolrooms 


found one the other day, 

as a matter of fact, 

down on Yonge & Eglinton — 

a curling, nicotine yellow leaf 
scratching along the pavement, 
slush-marked and cold 


saw its transiency, 

out-of-placeness 

in a winter world, 

a remnant of autumn’s death 

in a land of eyeless people 
passing and rustling along arteries 
of lifelessness, 

thru a necropolis, 

all chilled with morning winds 
and hoping for coffee at ten 


Two Poems by Arnold H. Itwaru 


A KNOCKING 


So full of sounds, this house: loud talk 
or the children’s squeals by day; the 
night wind among the rafters; the night 
creakings and squeakings; a moan; a thud 
in the silence. 
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These I know, can account for, telling 
life here. 
But one night: a knocking, 


a knocking quite unlike my creaks squeaks 
and thuds 
a knocking in the core of sleep 


hammer blows in the soul moulding me awake. 
I awoke 

and it still throbbed 

a clear knocking somewhere among the halls 
measuring my pulse. 


Then it died. 


Now at odd hours in strange places 
my fists close unwilled making contact: 
a knocking. 


LOOKING AT OUR BODIES 


We're ashamed no longer to undress before 
each other. We let the years’ quivering 
acknowledge our knowing. 


Once modesty made you hood your lace and 
cover your breasts. Now after three seasons’ 
fruition your breasts semi-sleep, and we 
shuffle out of our clothes with familiar 
abandon, accustomed to our bodies’ testimony. 


grows; as we love under this kind sky’s lustre 
The nights do our dreaming for us as our house 
with so little learned, so much to know. 


Twenty years from now, perhaps alone as we 
started, well embrace the dark, too embarassed 
to bear our bodies’ witness, and under 
courteous sheets resurrect distant afternoons 
to tear us for a while from the knowledge of 
our corruption. 
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Two Poems by Bill Howell 


THE FIRE THIS TIME 


No matter what happens here 
or doesn't, I never expect it, always 
seem to be sleeping when 
the Fire Siren screams into my desans with my dog 
howling in harmony on sunny Sunday afternoons 
in Wolfville. 
All summer long, predictably 
between two and three o'clock, some Madman 
or Boy Scout with matches catches some 
field or forest on fire, and waits with his Smoke to see 


all the other bored but now excited folks 
from town come running and driving behind 
the Big Red Trucks with the beer- 
filled volunteer Baptist firemen and the Mounties to see 
where he’s done it this week. 
But he’s never there 
when they arrive, being too busy bothering somebody else, 
like maybe busting in here with my dog 
latched onto his leg In Person, without me 
knowing what in hell I'll do if he does, and even then 
I suppose I'll be too busy being humble to really 
acknowledge his Presence. 


TROUBADOUR 


Your part of listening is feeling, being 
happy for him here, hearing him smile to 
leave his time alone. 
This strange man who speaks today of 
many knows the best of many, too, 
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once he starts his singing. 
He mixes music with friends instead of words, 
so his songs are sad while you wait for 
the best of tunes to come. 


He always finds he has to leave himself 
inside his songs, has to find himself 
outside their timeless changes. 
His new songs are sweet with the land of 
yesterday, and his old ones still hold you 
quiet now as he comes by. 
Yes, he’s loved enough to sing about it 
afterwards, and in his time he’s learned that 
words are not enough for going on. 


Do you feel his passing? 


Two Poems by Don McKay 


i, 


sun failing to find roots glints 

off acres of used cars 

in shards thinner than screams 

ERRANT LASERS PIERCE SATURDAY SHOPPERS. 


II. 


Think of him in his tower chewing a candy bar 
The stock cradled in his arm 

It is warmer than he expected 

Or colder 

And the pigeons seem surprised 

Or else there are no pigeons at all 
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Only the ponderous hands and empty face of the 
tower's clock. 

At 3:00 the children will get out of school 

Or at 5:30 the shops begin to close 

Spewing the human blasphemy into square or schoolyard 

Under his telescopic, his omnipotent 

Eye. 

He is calm. 

He is the heavenly housecleaner. 

He hears the slander cease 

Newscast salespitch wisecrack 

Cheer shout moan plea curse cry 

Shall be swept up. 

The nest of his shoulder craves the snug butt 

His cheek anticipates the barrel’s cold certainty 

He can hear the silence in heaven 

He can taste the clean 

He will open the seventh 

And the eyes of the eyes shall be 

It is 8:00, it is 5:30 

He sees your wife wheeling the pram 

Or else not. 


After supper sitting around we found 

the moment had suddenly surged from within, 
quickened. we shucked off, were in a photograph 
we held, be in 

and be us at once impossibly a- 

wing through angled planes a 

palpable it can’t last this 

long aloft the ache the overlong soar will it we 
burst and be blood splat on a white 

wall, when, husked, we became, laughter. 
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Two Poems by Martin Booth 


IN THE FORWARD CHAMBER 


He could hear men gasping 
and could not see them with his eyes. 
But 
his hand found another’s 
and they clasped like lovers in spring, 
experiencing. 
To both it was a sight 
of fields and trees and a touch of kisses 
on their palms. 
He muttered platitudes and 
the blank man whispered thanks 
and offers of escape they knew were useless. 
Nearby 
a hiss was whistling and they thought of 
serpents and then of trees and grass again, 
lit by sunlight. 
The noise was a steam pipe, 
fractured and spitting at them in hot wrath. 
They 
thought nothing of the water, 
the door that led to the sea. 
He pondered: 
how could men subject themselves to this? 
His 
mate-at-hand gulped steam and moaned, 
letting go of him to clutch a hidden wound: 
he felt lonesome and the meadows fell away: 
but the hand reaching found his calf — 
he snatched it crossly, 
angry it had gone for selfish reasons. 
He held it 
tightly, sweat moulding their agony. 
Nothing 
mattered but this man, 
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extended from himself like boughs from saplings: 
he thought again of trees, 
this time subjectively, thinking of 
cross-sections, plans, layouts. 
He could now, 
given chance, 
construct a divine tree from the metal; 
taps for flowers, valves for pods, 
pipes for vessels and the trunk — 
that would be him, 
the rest curled in him, 
or on his arms like tuber roses. 
He smelt them 
and the hand tightened in his, 
relaxed. 
He felt the outcome of his vigil 
and wept. 
For him the tears fell to nourish 
his tree, to spread it, enlarge it, 
till it filled his brain. 
He climbed it, 
soared like a bird, 
free in a sky he could have sworn, 
when holding hands, 
did not exist, 
even on the surface. 


REQUIEM (for Emiliano Zapata) 


You willed to die like that; 
flies feeding on your mouth, 
dust in your eyes, 

with old women watching, 
knowing a legend dies 

by the sun’s hand, 

by the guns’ tearing. 
Between you and the foothills 
lie twelve miles of dirt, 
scrub farming and 

eighteen years of hurt. 


iil 
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What corruption was ever fought 
from courtyard dust: 
what voice shouts ‘democracy’ 


when broken by rifles? 


What an enfillado, 

what a way, Emiliano! 

You touch the horse 

and the houses open fire, 
each window, doorway, gutter 
hates you, screams at you. 


You heard — 
nothing. 


There surged a minute pang 
and the push of anger. 





The old women? 

Silenced after you, 

torn by their tears 

and the swearing gunfire. 
They fell with you into a day 
as empty as heaven 

when the echoes ceased. 
Just an officer walked over, 
Emiliano 

turned you, 

with his foot. 


The horse escaped, 

bolting to the hills 

to hide from chirping bullets 
and your shredded coat: 
but no-one cared. 


Animals cannot cry ‘democracy’ 
— even your animals. 


= 
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Four Poems by Linda Walker 


You, my friend, the ass bandit. 

My drinking buddy and sometimes sleeping partner. 
You who liked me because I wasn’t after your soul. 
We, in your car, facing the rain 

and wondering where to go 

and whether to go. 

We reclaimed the Gaspereau’s tower 

and you scratched our initials in the frame of the window — 
an RH over an LW 

absurd in itself because you were married. 

The rain fell outside 

and you chose the label 

“Inept on a rainy Monday afternoon” 

because your cigarette burned my hair 

when we were kissing. 


SUICIDE 


‘They found me sitting cross legged 


on the floor 

blood from my cut left wrist 
dripping carefully into 

my lunch pail 

which I had filled with apple cores 
for the occasion. 

Before that mass of they-faces 
could ask their question 

I answered them, “Why not?” 
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The circle hath a zillion edges 
and I’m hyper. 

The day you left 

I went out and bought books 
to put in your side of the bed. 
The day you left 

I hung Rembrandt on the wall 
and turned Buddha to face West. 
The day you left 

I had what you liked 

for breakfast. 

But when you're back 

we'll fall into the sea 

and short-circuit the world. 


The dream house — 
The entrance only a round hole in your mind 
where you can sit with your feet dangling 
until you decide to enter. 
Then you push off 
and slide over the edge 
and slip down, to land among 
vague unlabeled cartons of memories 
which always need sorting 
no matter how many times you visit. 
This visit choosing a small, green box 
which vaguely reminds you of woods 
but you can't figure out why 
until it’s opened and the smell of the forest 
clings to everything. 
The box is full of tent memories — 
Tents pitched in backyards so that you could 
run to the house if anything went wrong. 
Tents at camp, complete with wooden platforms 
and five roommates who were afraid of spiders and skunks. 
Tents on sunny days when tiny pinpricks in the canvas 
made sundapple patterns, and your face looked green. 
Tents crowded with the stuff-and-junk of three people 
and you had to use someone else”s flashlight 
because you could never find your own. 
Tents that were close with talking far into the night. 
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And in the corner of that green box, stuffed under the 
accumulated pine needles brought in my many feet 
from different errands, 

the memories that you always hate facing — 

and quickly you close the tent flaps of your mind to them 
to climb back to the solid outside. 


Four Poems by Hannah van der Kamp 


SNOW 


nothing moves 
no one comes, no one goes 


white darkness 


a moon dream 


world of no language 
but sleep 


in white fur now 
I lay me down. 


SPIDER 


Innocent sunning spins a web 
of sticky words. 


She weaves his arms 
into the braids of her hair 
and ties them with silk, 
innocent tangle. 
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Licking sweetly, 

she sighs a challenge: 
show me 

your muscle. 


He strains to remember 
the words of her innocent warning: 


I keep 
what I catch. 


SOPHISTICATION 


You breathe visible horses. 


Every motion speaks to me: 

sharp dagger and jewelled sheath, 
the obvious moon pierced 

by the dreadful tower. 


But I learn the sophistication 
of calling things by their proper names: 


at night you teach me the old terminology 
in a new paraphrase. 


ETERNITY 


River. Waterfront where 
nothing is thrown away 
and nothing kept 


where nothing lives 
and nothing dies 


boats as old 

as the sea of Galilee 
keep time 

a tree unites 

earth and sky. 
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Two Poems by Len Gasparini 


THE ROSE & THE FIG LEAF 


The postwar years were unfruitful, so 
Otto, a former seafaring thief, 

Opened a waterfront tattoo shop 

And called it The Rose & The Fig Leaf. 


Otto’s like an evil fairytale 

Figure who brings to mind the Brothers Grimm, 
Walpurgisnacht, and Tales of Hoffman. 

O tell me, what demon hasn’t seen him 

Tattoo the soul instead of the skin? 


Fetishists still rave about the time 
He tattooed his Frau for seducing 
a shy Jewish student. And his crime: 


He drugged her then drew a circumcised 
Prick and Star of David on her belly. 
Nine months later she bore a Schweinhund 
And abandoned it in the Rhine Valley. 


GREASY SPOON BLUES 


Gus the Greek is a short-order cook 

In a greasy spoon on west Bloor. 

He came here after their civil war 
Thinking the streets were paved with gold. 
After work Gus and I drink ouzo 


In his furnished rom (if he’s feeling 
Good he'll play the guitar and sing 
Bawdy Greek songs), then we top off 
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The night prowling pie-eyed in search 
Of women as horny as us. “In Greece,” 
Gus says, “there are many bordellos; 
Here we put all our trust in banks.” 


And we ride the empty subway home 
cursing this country’s affluence 

that can’t afford — or is afraid 

To legalize whoredom and abortion. 


Two Poems by Doug MacDonell 


LABOUR DAY 


This most reflective of days 
The sun no longer responsive 
but thin and drab 
as though the decree of an ancient god 
become effective at midnight 
and the master switch dutifully pulled 
in the zenith. 
Summer is gone 
past tedium soon to be forgotten in the rush 
of fresh tediousness. 
an empty summer leads into an echoing fall. 
like a hollow passage in some ancient estate 
turning unexpectedly - and yet expectedly - 
at last to lead into the large damp cellar 
where the high small windows 
dapple the stone walls 
with beams of faded gold - 


the colour of an autumn 


Faces watch from windows 
feeling a quiet rapture 
as in the death of an ageing hero 
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his sword grown rusty from disuse 

now bloodied in the final rush of arms 

a combat not pursued but not regretted 
fit to finish an uneasy life. 


A summer not exceptional, perhaps, 
but gone. 


OCTOBER 7 


Leaves cover the ground 
liked discarded promises, 

a summer's festal offerings 
rots in the streets. 

weighted by the industrious rain 
which once promised life. 

a sweetness is in the air 


as of a dying 


Hands cover the folds, 
like strangers on an empty beach; 
Our single heads stare down at them 
lying lifeless on the sheets 
as fallen leaves; 
a sweetness is on her breath 


Old men clutter the park 

yellowed, beaten, feebly by the wind. 
they do not see the sun, they die minutely: 
old men do not think of spring, 

they do not think at all. 
fingering sweeetness in the air 
with frantic wings the nestlings fall. 
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Prison: as a way to pass the time 


Don Bailey 


If I were a psychotic Franz Kafka committed in a Canadian way 
to my Metamorphosis I would have awoken one morning to find I had 
turned into a large beaver. And you could have had me for a nickel. 
Canadian of course. But instead the ghose of Red Ryan slithered up 
my pant leg and together with old tunes of glory lisping in the hal- 
lowed halls of Canada’s money market history, we set out on a tour. A 
magical mystery tour. But no Beatles. Just their spirit sort of. We 
heard them in the landscape. Alarms they call them. All the banks 
have them. Red hadn’t said a word. And after the first shot he was 
gone. Left me holding the bag as it were. Gone. Him and Gabby 
Hayes and all the Howdy Doody Gang. It was like suddenly growing 
old. Or having the T.V. break down in the middle of the late show. 
And I was alone. 

Except of course, the cops kept me company. They had friend- 
ship rings for my wrists; the better to show their love, I suppose. And 
down at the station I kept mum about Red, believing it was better to 
let sleeping dogs lie. And they didn’t press me for much except my 
finger prints. And we watched the clock together waiting for me to 
bring up the topics of discussion, but like always there was nothing to 
say. The generation gap. But they seemed to understand. They took 
me to a safe place. 

It was there I began to hum. “Take a sad song and make it 
better,” Paul said. What a funny guy. But a sensitive soul don’t you 
thinkP And the Don Jail is full of sensitive people. You can’t even 
whistle there. So I hummed. And I liked the porridge in the morning. 
And the screw who kept everybody locked out told me about his 
mortgage and rotten son with long hair who didn’t respect him. And 
I thought, what a sad song. 

But nothing lasts and I met a judge. We did a duo together. I did 
the Dylan part in the latest Skyline thing, but at the mention of cash, 
he shifted into Judas Priest and Frankie Lee, spouting out the finish: 
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the moral of this story, the moral of this song... Well you know. I 
mean it was a prison time. A time to love. A time to hate. All that. 
And every story, a happy ending. But I was laughing because every- 
thing was just beginning. 

Every good comedy has a chase sequence and one morning a 
cadillac started mine. Me and several other refugees. They hustled us 
with clanking umbilical cords into G.M.C.’s best and roared down 
Yonge St. But the Keystone Cops weren't waiting at Union Station. 
Just the train, which I found funny. And during the stodgy choo choo 
cide, everyone but the sheriffs flirted at the dwindling world with 
rattling feet. People smiled or looked grim and nudged junior who 
was busy looking up a mini skirt. It was a nice way to leave them. 
I hate silent waving. 

Another caddy at the station. Luxury and attention were what 
counted now. And yes, counting too. Careful not to lose us. Like we 
were birth stones or something. Their favorites. And it might have 
been our birthdays because the gate opened and we were born again. 
The only thing I don’t like is blowing out candles. Everyone stops 
singing and it gets cold in the dark. 

Someone once told me Treblinka wasn’t so bad. He wasn't a Jew. 
And I read a book and found out how the front part of the place was 
built with a false section that gave the impression of a happy little 
railway station. And all the people arriving were relieved and happy 
to have their dreams come true. But they were phony. The dreams, 
people, station; and it made dying sad. And living too I guess. Our 
new world wasn’t that though. Even Trudeau didn’t count. 


T.V. Guide was the bible and every second night half of us got 
religious. You took your turn at everything. And a young boy who re- 
sembled Elizabeth Taylor more and more each day was Queen of the 
T.V. room. So like most people I wrote mother and told her I'd signed 
the pledge and in a year or so I'd drop her another line. Maybe 
around Christmas. She wasn't to worry. I hated the place. Learned 
my lesson and all. And with a lot of kisses I lied to the old dame. 
Like everyboy does. Giggling up our sleeves and trying to complain 
about the birds waking us up in the morning. But really we loved 
them and if they’d ever left we would have never slept. They chose to 
sing their songs inside. Like us. We understood that. Everybody 
needs to feel real. Even birds I guess. 

Like one guy who stoled a truck of wieners, They called him 
Wiener. A nice touch. But even Diefenbaker in his best moment never 
did anything that real. And even Lester's lisp, I think, is phony. Who 
wrote their acts, I wonder. Rich Little, the little beaver without a 
pond? And maybe that’s everybody's problem. No ponds anymore. 
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It’s a kind of pollution going around. The water’s clouded up 
and no one can even find their reflection. But we weren't like that. 
Never worried about being lost. Your neighbour carried you in his 
eyes and you had only to frisk his face. 

Trouble with time, it passes and leaves a deposit behind. Like 
sand in your pockets. And there are those who have made themselves 
a beach and when you have to leave, there’s the worry about who'll 
be life-guard and what if someone should drown? 

Last week I came home to T.O. A sensible person now. Every- 
body tells me that. We all have to believe something. But I was sit- 
ting in a bar the other night looking for something familiar when old 
Red sidled up and said: “I meant to write kid, but I couldn’t remember 
your name.” 

He was right to forget. Memories leave scar tissue and after a 
while you can’t feel anything. A prison guard told me that once after 
he locked me in for the night, and you know, if it wasn’t for Red, I 
think I might be missing that guy. 





“Next to being a great poet is 


the power of understanding one”. 


— Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


THE KINGSTON WHIG-STANDARD 
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Two Poems by Robert Gibbs 


SKIPPING ROUND THE BIOSPHERE 


Whatever the lighthouse means flaring round 
off-beat with the foghorn 

making its connections and disconnections 
in this watery envelope 

where black-backed gulls work their wings 
indifferently it seems 

in either element 

and the herring weir makes thin lines and crosses 
a Japanese virtue 

or virtuosity of restraint 
where crows in a tough row of willows 

mark the tide’s top end by out-hoarsing 
the gulls 

and rotten dulse and salt steam on through 
musk of steeplebush 

and wildrose perfume and spruces on the point 
have their backs bridled up for good 

against all winds 


Whatever three ships mean 
two freighters and a tanker 
standing off Partridge Island 
more like white scanned-for presences 
than anything visibly out there 
(I saw three ships come sailing in 
come sailing in singing itself 
off-season off-key ) 
Whatever the fine grading means 
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of every weight of gravel by the tides 
coarse and round at the edge 

an even band of sand between and broken flak 
up to the tideline 


Whatever this whole watery egg means 
that holds a half-hatched world 

ready to crack at the sun’s first tinny glint 
and spread itself 

an instant peacock’s tail of clear distinctions 
eyes and things to see 


Whatever it means 
coddled and addled together 
is not of my making nor is it as you might think 
making a lot of a little 
looking agreed for more than what's there 
but more like putting down 
most of what I see or want to see 
and what I don’t 
(caught by fog with my ballpoint skipping) 


in invisible ink 


HOMAGE TO NERUDA 


What I know about stones 
is nothing to their discredit 
smell of their ground on them 
dark shapes unearthed 
hard truths 
yielded to finger ends 


What I know about bread 
is something good to know 
kneading it under my hands 
heeling its spongey swell 
under my hands 
rounding down floury loaves 
to feed their hunger 
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What I know about the sea 
is something I don't know 
its dark caul concealed 
unshrinking under my skull 
a thing born with me 
moved in turn by the moon 
restless and resting 
and by the winds in turn 
the dark womb’s remainder 
reminder that 


What I know about love 
is these and things like these 
your words 
and will be still 
de instaurer luz en la tierra 
when at the last I can 
shut both my eyes against her 


as simple as that 


Two Poems by Frederick Candelaria 


STRUCTURES 


Crystals are sharp 
and sure 

Of themselves, as luminous 
as pure, 

As theyre cultured, in cluttered 
labs, 

Where their architecture 
stabs 

The fuming airs, 
as atoms 

Grow in darkness 
into diadems. 
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some green brazens out 
contracting cold 
embalmed in ice surrounded 
by bronze doubts 
and broken gold 


Two Poems by Derk Wynand 


EPITHALAMION 


all houses are one house all trees are one this city is that and was 
once another this woman’s that is all the woman before her a face 


a face on the street anonymous as any face on the street how does 
one select from so many faces the specific pine becomes branch stem 


and root the woman becomes makeup body and name i have not found 
the woman named daphne i have not found one woman carver among 


all 


the haida carvers i've known all men are liars i am a man you can 
draw your conclusions and women are worse now im not lying 


women are worse they grow leaves on their fingers and tough fibers 
through their limbs what man’s grown hard at the sight of a tree 
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all men are liars and women are worse id say it again women are 
worse they make men grow hard with one shake of their branches 


this woman for instance whose name is not daphne she waits for my 
weekends she lies down beside me and won't tell me her name she 


says she will change it for me and no other it’s love she says 
and when will we marry i said they were worse id say it again 


this woman lies down beside me she lies with a chisel till morning 
each morning she trims from my feet the roots that grow there 


each night all day she chisels she carves a perfection into my 
features ill soon be ready she says and then we will marry 


MANSCAPE WITH CLOUDS 


Fear of lightning: 

cats know it first, 

a crackling in their fur 

or taste of ozone under the tongue. 


Shards of a kitchen window. 
Thus, women come to terms with the fear. 


Long after the cats and the women 
have eased into the deepests corner, 
a man feels the static snap through his veins. 


Already he gives it a name, 
blue snake that coils around his running. 
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Three Poems by Douglas Barbour 


THE LESSON: 


Pain is a factor you can discount 
in small doses. 


It comes and 
goes through interstices of the flesh 
to mesh certain forward nerves, 
relay news frorn the front lines. 


How can we measure 
the dosage of pain, what 
is the scale we use? 


Pain is a factor you can determine 
subjectively only, 
as ecstacy is: 


the terrible visitation of fingers 
| on soft skin trembling 
| | like a drum at that light touch. 





} And which is more 
aii solid, which pressure 
exacts deeper tolls? 














| How do you factor innocence? 
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NOT SO ANCIENT RUINS: 


The grass is high and ragged 
in this carefully fenced field. 


It is dark green in evening sun Dark 
grey are the beams broken jagged 
down from the roof, the long slats torn 
slanted on the sides, wood rotted 
around the gaping window holes. 


Men and women walked in that warped 
hallway, loved in rusted beds 

watched flames grow, the water steam, 
on that carcass of broken stones. 


They were real in action 
and beautiful in lineament 
as any Greek. 


To till 
the land, grow into it, is always 
justified by its happening. There 


are no monuments here, no worship. 


Our past is too close, it 
remains unseen. 


“ITS A DIRECTOR'S FILM”: 


All is quiet movement, 

patterns, and the trees 

standing around like a town meeting 
fifty years ago: dull and silent 

but shifting with the tide that governs: 


i i aia a i et i 
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and the ice slumps, the river 

| cracks and barely rumbles. There 
| is a precision in the outline 

. of polar bears on snow. 


If people move through this landscape 
they are muffled: tall they stand 
coloured banners fading 

in and out against white. 


And they are silent too: less 

noise than branches sloughing snow 
is heard in their soft breathing, 
clouds folding round their heads. 


Five Poems by David Helwig 


READING NEGATIVES 


It is kind of paradigm 
of any act of faith 
(and every act 

is an act of faith). 


I sit and hold them 
against the light 

and try to make 

the outcome show itself, 


but never can be sure 

when light becomes dark 
and dark becomes light 
that the pictures made 

will redeem the spent light. 
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CONFERENCE AT CHAFFEYS LOCKS 


(sunfish that will not come to my hand 
an oriole in a silver birch 
stars flying past me in the dark) 


I speak and you speak 
and I try to discover 

a country to inhabit 

in your words or my own. 


(an inverted white boat 
lying by the water 
and reflected below 


Boat and image 
floating image and boat) 


The price of silence 
is always silence. 


I will buy gifts 
to take home to my children. 


FLYING 


Maggie is seven now 

and nearly eight, 

is wide-blue-eyed, noisy, 

difficult, tactless, 

incapable of lying 

(even to save a life, I think) 

in most things 

all too much 

like her Praise-God-Barebones father. 
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She now and then 

pulls petals from a daisy 

(an idea she got from books) 

and says “He loves me, loves me not,” 
although I’m not sure 

she cares much yet. 


And this evening once again 
she looks up from reading 
flaps her arms 

and says “Did I fly a little?” 


I explain for the hundreth time 
that it’s probably impossible, 


that no-one has ever done it. 


She says she knows that 
and tries again and says 
“I can land better. Maybe 
I can't learn how to fly, 
but I can learn to land.” 


I doubt that too, 
but looking at her, 
her wild hair and bright eyes, 


I smile and say yes. 


THE LAST OF THE PROMS 
LONDON, SEPTEMBER 13, 1969 


Hight years ago in England 

we watched with her, 

our ancient stinking friend 

who lived each day 

in keen and hunch-backed concentration 
on her television set, 

and she explained to us 

strangely, lovingly 

(her mind jumbling past and present) 
the ceremony of this concert, 
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how the young people 

would sleep all night in the street 
waiting for tickets 

and would join in singing at the end. 


She has been dead 

a long time now, 

gone hump-backed, stiff-legged 
into the empty years, 

not again to refuse to sit 

by a “nigger” on a bus 

nor to listen bright-eyed 

to this music, 


but I am here again 
remembering her and that night, 
and hundreds of gay white kids 
are here singing “Rule, Britannia” 
and “Land of Hope and Glory” 

as she loved to hear them sing 

at the last of the proms. 


VISION 


This is the night when the anarchist dreams of heaven 
and gives his dreams away by handfuls. 


The Bolsheviks burn. Their eyes have turned to guns. 
This is the night when the anarchist dreams of love. 
The Bolsheviks burn like paper. 


This is the night when the anarchist dreams of freedom, 
his dream so rich and deep 

that after he wakes, sweating and shaking, 

he doesn’t dare remember it. 

And this is the night when the anarchist dreams of peace, 
a place of silence where no-one is ravaged 

by the travelling teeth of the hours. 


This is the night when the Bolsheviks burn. 


Someone is here. Open your doors. 
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Four Poems by Bill Bissett 


SUMMER HEART 


O holy mother whisper 
in my head 
that hate is dead 
and love is living 
evrywhere 
befor 14 ofth 


population’s in 
jail and th othr 
14 in mental 
homes 


i remember he ran 
out of th thouse 
yelling up at th 
silver bird hah 
aggressive polluting 
plane up there 


flying so low 

ovr our heads 
waving his rifle 

at it skreeming 
curses these our 
close friends at that 
time she his wife 


sayin bout th powr 
of th great idea that 
put that plane 


up there 
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BLEND IN YR 8 LIVES 


yeah when th time cum 
as it is always is 
doin we all gotta get 


together regardless a 
who appears to be 
sleeping with who what 
politiks etc whatever 


or ya know were gonna 
blow it for we get to 
know each othr at all 


then we'll be one alright 


ARMAGEDDON NEWS 


all the poor peopul, 
them gettin’ rich, 
waitin’ till their old 
age to do their good 
deeds, is god gonna 
wait that long, or 
Lenin, or any one 


where can i get hold of yu 
shud i need to reach yu from a great distance 


th unmemorable storm if 
not even in th great fire 


we have enuff 

proof to convict 
almost anybody 

th boulevard’s aflame 
now we can move 
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TH DOOR CEREMONY 


paul newman is hud harper hom 
bre he hollars feed him _ first 
ends thursday save yrself end 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS 
th bluest margarine man frida 
what parents shud do to fight 
drugs with facts and faith wh 
at parents shud do to fight d 
rugs with facts and faith wha 
t parents shud do to fight dr 
ugs with facts and faith what 
parents shud do to fight drug 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS 
eeeeeceeceeeceeeec eeeeeceeeeeeee 
last 8 days opens friday last 
8 days opens friday last thre 
the reurn of th cardbord enign 
aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa 
aaaaaaaaaaaaanaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa 
th ocean liner note blues cao 
thurs end thurs ends thurda 
nominated for 8 academy award 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS! 
with facts nd faith with fact 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS 
nd faiths with fact nd faiths 
ith facts nd faith th facts n 
d faith h facts nd faith fact 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS 
nd faiths acts nd faith facts 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS.SSSSSSSS: 
nd acts cts nd faith dollarsn 
faith ts nd faith ts nd_ faith 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSISSSSSSS 
nd faith d faith faith aith i 
thi thi thi thi thi thni 
th ith i ai ai ai ai ai ai ai ai ai 
ai ai ai ai ai ai ai ai ai ai ai ai aia 
ai ai ai ai ai ai ai ai ai ai ai ai aia 
ai ai ai ai ai ai ai ai ai ai ai ai aia 
ai ai ai gi ai ai ai ai ai ai ai ai ai a 
th harvest is 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


It seems a good idea, at times, to ask young poets to review other young 
poets. The results can be very interesting since the reviewer brings to his job 
his own preconceptions about what poetry ought to be and what a young poet 
ought to be doing. Here Gail Fox registers some disquiet about the new direction 
of Gwendolyn MacEwen’s work, David Helwig displays a temperamental affin. 
ity with David McFadden, C. H. Gervais seems in some confusion as to 
whether your hapless editor is God, a human being, or perhaps only a very 
intelligent robot, and Margaret Atwood brings her considerable powers of intel- 
ligence, generosity and clarity to her consideration of David Helwig’s poems, 


GWENDOLYN MACEWEN, THE 
SHADOW MAKER. Macmillan. 84 
pp. $3.95. 


Before considering The Shadow 
Maker, I, would like to write a few 
words about Breakfast for Barbar- 
ians, which is an amazingly good 
book and always exciting to return 
to after seasons of lesser books. The 
first thing that strikes me in Break- 
fast is the almost ridiculous ease and 
fluency with which the poems move, 
sometimes taking off at such a pace 
that one is left, finally, abruptly, 
somewhere else, breathless and stun- 
med. As Miss MacEwen has said, 
there is an organic quality to het 
poems, themes grow out of themes, 
words out of other words, everything 
is used and used fully. Punctuation 
is almost lacking; the lines are ar- 
ranged so as to speed the growth and 
flow of her thought. Rhythm is some- 
times that of speech, especially hip 
speech, and sometimes that of chant, 
rolling out of the poems in sonorous 
patterns and surrounding one with 
the feeling that a spell has been cast 
and that one is in the middle of this 
spell. There is kind of gentle reck- 
lessness to this poetry, a desire to 
take risks and bear the consequences. 
This recklessness appears mainly in 
her imagery which is as bold and 
daring as that of the Metaphysical 
poets (Cuvier’s “halo of pterodac- 
tyls’ comes to mind), and sometimes 
has the same jarring arresting quality 
that they produced in their writing 


Tom Marshall 


Science images and those of ancient 
Egypt, images of mathematics and of 
things we know about only when we 
dream, form her “elusive country.” 
This country is the country of the 
inner life, the dream, the nightmare, 
magic, incantations. She is a rare 
poet in that she gives the inner life 
the space it must have to survive, 
grow, even dominate. The inner life, 
not the public, and personal life of 
everyday, is what she offers in abun- 
dance. 

Her clear sense of the tragic — 
seen in almost every poem — is 
balanced by a sense of whimsy which 
can, at times, lead into a complete- 
ness of comprehension far beyond 
the expectations with which one be- 
gins. Read “Poems in Braille” and 
“The Garden of Square Roots: An 
Autobiography.” Her statements are 
often prophetic, often paradoxical 
(“The complex vacuum of a 
dream”), and always the result of 
intricate responses, responses which 
lead her to say the unsayable, the 
unmentionable, the unknown. Many 
of her poems address a “you” who 
I feel is, more likely than not, the 
reader. At times she addresses the 
“you” with such insistence that one 
wonders why? or at least, why the 
vehemence. Possibly, she feels, the 
you, the reader, is not attentive 
enough, or responsive enough to her 
vision. 

“To reach me”, she writes, “is to 
burn first.” In such a book, we must 
all burn and reach the poet. 


——— 
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“Why have I taken the roads that 
lead inward” she asks in The Sha- 
dow Maker. “Nor is it now an an- 
swer/which I seek but the merest 
character of dream,” she continues in 
another poem. Even a cursory read- 
ing of the book indicates that much 
has changed and that the poet’s focus 
is almost entirely on that “merest 
character of dream,” the interior 
world, the inner life of which she 
has spoken so well in Breakfast. The 
book is divided into four sections, 
which all seem to have, ultimately, 
the same concern: the tragedy which 
is in all life, even the most remote 
and furthest removed from reality. 
She writes with special attention to 
the components of human tragedy: 

This is the world as we have 

made it, 

As you and I together made it. 

Do not speak to me of evil, 

We know all the secret names of 

evil. 

Do not speak to me of sorrow, 

We invented all the shades of sor- 

row. 


The whimsy, so inventive and strik- 
ing in the earlier book, has been 
left behind for a darker method, a 
darker view: 
And beyond the freest reaches of 
our sight 
are sterner seas with birds and 
waves, dark 
stars which we cannot contain, 
which 
are not ours; and then the shores 
of pain 
are all too sharply drawn 
and also the awful circle of the sun. 
The above passage also illustrates 
other changes in the poet. Her ima- 
gery, “shores of pain”, “dark stars”. 
is less daring, more subdued and al- 
most commonplace and conventional. 
Other poems bear out this observa- 
tion. Figures such as “sunken streams 
of time” and “whimpering hangman 
of our days” are embarrassing and 
facile. The above passage also illus- 
trates a new compression and order- 
ing of the form her poems take. 
Gone, except in a few cases, is a 
fluidity of expression untramelled 
by all but the most essential punc- 
tuation and thought endings. 
But I would like to quote a poem, 





“Dark Pines under Water,” which I 
believe to be one of the most success- 
ful in the book. 
This land like a mirror turns you 
inward 
And you become a forest in a fur- 
tive lake; 
The dark pines of your mind reach 
downward, 
You dream in the green of your 
time, 
Your memory is a row of sinking 
pines. 


Explorer, you tell yourself this is 
not what you came for 

Although it is good here, and 
green; 

You had meant to move with a 
kind of largeness, 

You had planned a heavy grace, 
an anguished dream. 


But the dark pines of your mind 


dip deeper 
And you are sinking, sinking, 
sleeper 


In an elementary world; 
There is something down there 
and you want it told. 


How surprising to notice firstly that 
parts of this poem rhyme, rhyme be- 
ing something I don’t remember in 
Breakfast. The rhymes, ‘however, 
aren’t intrusive — if you don’t like 
rhymes — but they seem to add lit- 
tle except for a continuance of certain 
sounds and attention to certain 
words. Unless, however, these rhymes 
are used to further control a poem 
which seems to me one of enormous 
control and conscious awareness. This 
sense I get of conscious awareness 
throughout bothers me. The poetry 
of Breakfast strikes me as one of 
freedom, whereas this collection 
seems more controlled, a poetry of 
calculation. In this poem quoted 
above, however, the waste of human 
effort, the failure to realize the full- 
ness of one’s visions and dreams are 
expressed with great clarity and 
beauty. 

Another poem, “One Arab Flute,” 
deserves attention as it is good and 
unlike any other poem in The Sha- 
dow Maker, perhaps because it was 
writtten in 1962, in Israel, before the 
other poems found here. “One Arab 











Flute” is highly visual; we see what 
the poet sees in a sensitive and ac- 
curate sense. She says: 
And my camera eye, 
the curious film, the tourist 
lens, followed 
the old stones skyward. 
Naturally enough, this is a poem of 
images, still less bold than those in 
Breakfast, but nevertheless, tragical- 
ly exact and telling. 
the kites like signals 
pointed sideways skyward 
and Arab children screamed to find 
bleached fish skulls like 
a thousand heads of Jonah 
on the shore. 


The poet’s imagistic journey proceeds 
from Lifta through Jaffa, to Jerusa- 
lem and Gehenna, through 8 sections 
of poem to the 9th section, a point 
im thought where she synthesizes and 
sums up her impressions: 

“What we must do,” 

the man told me, 

“Is to keep them together. 

That way 

they are not dangerous.” 

But I have seen 
trees that grow sideways... 

And this — 

one young Bedouin boy leading 

sheep 

at sundown past Beersheba, 

and the flute he played 

was anarchy between his fingers; 
Sentamentality would have destroyed 
this poem, but Miss MacEwen in- 
forms us with delicacy and restraint: 

If I forget you, o Jerusalem, 

may my right hand 

build another. 

“One Arab Flute” suggests new pos- 
sibilities in the poet’s powers, possi- 
bilities that should be further ex- 
plored. 

Poems I object to in The Shadow 
Maker are ones such as “Dream 
Three: The Child” which ends with 
the line: “and I looked and I saw it 
was me.” This genre of ending is 
like that of the novel whose author 
gets tired of the main protagonist, 
and has him killed off somehow on 
the last page. Very easy, and what 
a let-down! The most unforgiveable 
poem in the book, “The Sacrifice”, 
contains this passage: 
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Now I can’t watch a man rake 
leaves in autumn, for I think 
of that other, 

unnecesary season 

when the Gardener comes to gather 
all the living leaves 


“The beast is taming,” she writes in 
another disappointing poem, “The 
Taming of the Dragon.” Perhaps the 
poet is also taming. But I would pre- 
fer to think this about her new poet- 
rv: “It is not lost, it is moving for- 
ward always.” 

Gail Fox 


DAVID MCFADDEN, LETTERS 
FROM THE EARTH TO THE 
EARTH, Coach House Press. $3.00. 


Of all the unlikely places for a poet 
to create as a real/imaginary place 
lixe Eliot’s London or Faulkner’s 
Mississippi, maybe the unlikeliest at 
tirst sight (or first smell, in my ex- 
perience of driving by) is Hamilton, 
Ontario. But that is David McFa4- 
den’s home and in this book, he 
makes the city and the surrounding 
countryside into another one of those 
real/imaginary places. In his poems, 
Hamilton is populated with McFad- 
den’s wife and children, a few 
friends and _ relatives, people he 
works with and meets (not Angelo 
Mosca), and is a gentle city where 
cats and flowers provoke meditation 
and most journeys are inward and 
see both darkness and light. There is 
also a view of the outside world and 
the political world, but McFadden is 
most often a quietist, a kind of comic 
Buddha who acts by observing and 
pondering and smiling. 

‘I study her face so carefully 

every day because she’s changing 

SO,’ 
says Joan, about the child 


my stomach moving slowly, 

April sunlight from the window 

touching Joan’s face in ways 

I never saw before. 

(Tick Talk) 

His poems, even at their smallest, 
are wry, pleasantly chatty anecdotes 
that fit happily with the dozens of 
snapshots of this family and friends 
that the book contains. It’s a kind fo 
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personal album of sights and thoughts 
with always enough wit and play- 
fulness to keep sentimentality at bay. 
And often a sudden richness or 
depth. 
McFadden is also capable of rhe- 
toric and colour when he wants it. 
And I go off into the sunset 
of Lake Huron, puttapputtaputa- 
puttol 
swelling up & down on that glo- 
rious 
prehistoric godanimal’s skin, 
staring into the dropping, ecstatic 
sun, its green cloud companions 
and its golden peacock feathers 
in the waves. 
(Just as Joan) 


The book’s most ambitious poem is 
a long rhetorical elegy for Martin 
Luther King (and dedicated to Ted 
Watkins) written in the style of 
Whitman. The poem justifies its am- 
bitious attempt, but even McFadden’s 
written-in excuses (“If I waited a 
few days I could make a real well- 
wrought poem out of this, but hell, 
this is my way.) doesn’t make the 
whole thing convincing to me. The 
central identification of King with 
Christ is just too flat and predicta- 
ble to carry the emotional weight. 
But it is probably a poem that every- 
one should read and judge for them- 
selves. 

An odd and idiosyncratic book, 
this LETTERS FROM THE EARTH 
TO THE EARTH, but a good book 
to read, whether you like Hamilton 
or not. 


David Helwig 


TOM MARSHALL, THE SILENCES 
OF FIRE. Macmillan of Canada 72 
pages, $4.95. 


The usual reasons that go into div- 
iding up a book of poems do not 
apply here. The Silences of Fire is 
not disjointed with style or subject. 
The book is divided into four sec- 
tions because there is a development 
of common bonds which aid in ex- 
plaining a variety of human gestures 
which need to stop somewhere and 
begin anew. Almost like stopping 
to gas up! 


On the dust-jacket it says that 
Marshall “nowhere becomes intoxi- 
cated with what he sees”. That ex- 
plains the impersonality existing in 
his work. For example, when he 
speaks of ‘a woman’ he creates a 
biography but he never reveals those 
physical details like a harelip or a 
clubfoot, those details that are re- 
tained far longer than a snap judge- 
men of human behaviour. However, 
it is in this use of impersonality 
that Marshall is capable of extending 
boundaries. Instead of baptizing his 
characters, he allows them to flount 
around nameless with a variety of 
masks and occupations. No one has 
an affair. But they are all bound 
together, something along the line 
of the Blessed Trinity. 

In a very subtle manner Marshall 
binds together his ideas. In his treat- 
ment of Love, he interchanges mean- 
ings, moods and characters, and he 
achieves something like this: 

Sun blooms in our bodies 

like a soft death 

a warmth that is far 

more permanent than love 
And in another poem entitled Amer~ 
ican Apocalypse, you discover how 
Marshall has progressed along a very 
logical line, almost like a plot, into 
a further development of the ‘per- 
manence’ of Love: 

the whale thrashes in the captain 

guts 

(A man alone is terrified by love) 
You discover how a human being is 
affected by Love, and finally in a 
poem entitled “Poem on Good Fri- 
day”, you discover how a human 
being reacts to Love, in a kind of 
destitution: 

There is no end to their crying 

no peace in the scattered sky 

Finally 

only tension is creative. Gull-cries 

echo in the marriage-bed. 

At the base of The Silences of 
Fire is a poem entitled Speedboat 
which accounts for the motivations 
that go into the making of poems. 
For that reason, it doesn’t seem odd 
for Marshall to say that “The ma- 
chine... . is not the enemy.” In 
fact 











everything we do 

is the attempt, blind 

speedblown, to unlock 

that fire 

And the book progresses along 
that path, through a history of the 
“burning man”, through the reflec. 
tions of personalities, through a text- 
book dream recurring to challenge 
you at the wrong moments. Marsh- 
all organizes his senses into a person- 
al jargon. In other words, you can 
better understand your life if you 
rig up a walkie-talkie to your soul. 
There is one question that seems 
to be unanswered. Fires of what? 
Love that perishes or burns inside 
you? Insight behind walls built up 
around you? Destruction of a pet- 
verted kind? Maybe Fires of etcetera? 
One last word about the book. I 
think Macmillan should put this 
book out in paper-back, so that it 
would be available. Even so, the 

book is worth stealing. 
C. H. Gervais 


DAVID HELWIG, THE SIGN OF 
THE GUNMAN. Oberon Press 
(hardback $4.00, paperback $2.00). 

The poems in David Helwig’s 
first book, Figures in a Landscape, 
displayed an astonishing range and! 
versatility. Although the poet fa- 
voured freeish verse and off-rhymed 
quatrains, he seemed willing to try 
anything, from mini-sonnets to prose, 
poems to mock nursery rhymes, with. 
a well-turned epitaph and a continu- 
ation of the seventeenth century Mad 
Tom song included for good measure:' 
At the moment, on this continent, 
it’s rare to find a poet so interested 
in exploring the possibilities of rhe- 
toric and traditional forms. Words 
like “craftsmanship” and “accomplish- 
ed” suggest themselves; but by its 
very variety not only of technique 
but of theme, Figures in a Landscape 
also prompts the suspicion that it 
is at least in part a kind of sampler 
(as one of the titles suggests): a 
gathering of demonstrations and ex- 
ercises not held together by any real 
development or center. 

The Sign of The Gunman is Fig- 
ures in a Landscape minus three 
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plays and nine poems and plus twen- 
ty new poems. Such deletion, rear- 
rangement and addition lends sup- 
port to the view that the shape of 
Figures qua book is somewhat less 
than inevitable; perhaps Figures-Sign 
will turn out to be one of those in- 
finitely elastic creations, like Leaves 
of Grass, that changes and absorbs 
with each republication. The logic 
of the poet”s choices may at times es- 
cape one — why, for instance, re- 
move a poem as Successful in its 
own way as “The Children’s Libra- 
ry” while retaining a frothy offering 
like “Charms”? On the whole, the 
new poems are an extension rather 
than a departure, though several are 
more explicitly “political” than any- 
thing in Figures. “Acrobat,” a gra- 
tuitous sestina, exemplifies Helwig’s 
vice — technical virtuosity for its 
own sake — and could easily be 
dispensed with; but the other new 
poems offer helpful insights into the 
poet’s world. 


What that world consists of be- 
comes clearer when one ceases to 
look for overall shape or movement 
and concentrates instead on the con- 
tinual dialectic going on between 
and within the individual poems. Hel- 
wig’s world is not, in fact, single but 
multiple, and his eclecticism of style 
is a function of his total outlook. At 
one pole is the “real” world, a “city 
of thin lines” (“On a Train”) in 
which perception and experience are 
“whirling fragments” (“Sunday”); its 
elusiveness and constamt flux can 
supply an experience of wholeness 
which is, at best, only momentary. 
This world Helwig records in poems 
whose vocabulary and phrasing are 
simple and whose verse is, more 
often than not, free: such poems 
as “English Winter,’ “Grass Seed” 
with its striking image of a little 
girl’s suit as “pink like the inside of/ 
things, of the mouth,” “Sunday 
Breakfast,” and the beautifully eco- 
nomical “Still Life.” To this world 
beiong, too, those poems in which 
Nature is observed (somewhat more 
ornately) as process: “Chicory” and 
“Images of the Sun,” for example; 
the several poems about dead or 
death-dealing animals; and “Septem- 
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ber,” with its Keatsian lushness 
(“puffballs and haws bulge./Wild 
asters burn in fencerows...’’). At 
the other pole is an eternal world, 
“the green world/flowing everlasting 
. . ./under the sea” (“The Under- 
tow”); it can be reached, perhaps, 
only through unconsciousness or 
death, or temporarily through the 
kind of eternal moment evoked in 
“The Olympic Games,” “the race 
that is over in a second/but lasts 
forever.” Allied to it are the realms 
of art and myth, in which the “ever- 
lasting” is transmuted to stasis (as 
in “Capriccio: Reminiscence of Ca- 
naletto” and “Homage to the Ba- 
rogue,” and, in a more sinister mode, 
“Lion in Macdonald Park,’ in which 
the bronze lion is impervious to the 
change around him only because he 
is lifeless), or to a mythic or fairy- 
tale otherworld (as in, at its least 
convincing, “Tale”). Related to it 
also is the “Old Eden” of simple 
animal harmony, the “peaceable king- 
dom” visualized by Helwig in terms 
of Hicks’ painting (“One Step from 
an Old Dance” and elsewhere). 
Helwig is less concerned with the 
otherworld per se than he is with 
the points at which it intercepts or 
touches the mundane world of “facts” 
and transfigures it. Sometimes the 
transformation is unexpected, as in 
“The Messengers,” in which people 
glimpsed on the street are seen as 
“gods fallen from the bright sky;” 
sometimes animals or landcapes as- 
sume mythic significance. But often 
it is the artist who is seen as the me- 
diator between the two worlds. The 
Sign of the Gunman has many po~ 
ems about writers and painters, most 
notably “For Henri Matisse,” “For 
Andrew Wyeth,” and the fine “Rem- 
brandt in 1663.” (In view of Helwig’s 
observant eye and his talent for vis- 
ual description, his interest in paint- 
ers, paintings, and related forms 
such as film and T.V. is not surpris4 
ing.) But if the artist is an interces- 
sor for modern man bogged down in 
“facts/without light,” Helwig sus- 
pects he may also be a fool: rather 
than a saint or a “Jesus bird,” he 
may be merely one who suffers, like 
the stunted jockeys in the poem ol 





that name, not for the salvation but 
for the amusement of others. In this 
mood the poet adopts the mask of 
the sad, victimized clown (of the 
four “Harlequin” poems), or that 
of the birdman Papageno, or that 
of a rather stylized madman or 
negative Antichrist. Masks and per- 
sonae recur throughout the book, 
climaxing in the well - handled 
“Masks” in which the poet hints that 
he may have no real face. The déja@ 
entendu quality of these images 1s 
sometimes compensated for by a 
freshness of treatment, but on the 
whole the mask-réle-dressup poems 
are among Helwig’s least persuasive. 


If this view of Helwig’s universe 
is accurate, the book’s final poem, 
“Metamorphosis,” may be regarded 
as an attempt at resolution, a pulling 
together of the pieces. Its three sec- 
tions deal respectively with the or- 
dinary world in which imagination 
offers the only escape from the recal- 
citrance of the physical, the mythic 
one (here, the setting for a reenact- 
ment of the Apollo and Daphne 
myth), and the attempt to reconcile 
the two. Whereas the bronze lion of 
the book’s opening poem avoids flux 
by remaining frozen in a _ single 
stance, in the third section of “Met- 
amorphosis” change is accepted as 
the “game of a world/where noth- 
ing is fixed,” and the transformation, 
of the entire realm of “fact” becomes 
a real, if future, possibility. In this 
case one may say that The Sign of 
the Gunman and Figures in a Land- 
scape, despite the overlapping of 
their contents, are two widely dif- 
ferent books simply by virtue of ar- 
rangement and (therefore) emphasis, 
and that in the second book Helwig 
shows himself to be more conscious 
of the polarities and tensions that un- 
derlie his work. 


But this is only one way of read- 
ing The Sign of the Gunman, A 
book so diverse will necessarily sug- 
gest other interpretations, and the 
reader may well prefer to see it as 
the poet himself, at times, views liv- 
ing: as a celebration of bright frag- 
ments. 


Margaret Atwood 





ELIZABETH BREWSTER, PASS- 
AGE OF SUMMER. Ryereson $4.95. 
Rather than doing a service the Ry- 
erson Press has dealt Elizabeth Brew- 
ster’s talent a blow by collecting so 
much of her writing into one volume. 
Sampled singly, and well-interpersed 


with the more immediate and excit- 


ing poetry of a George Bowering or 
a Gwendolyn MacEwen, Miss Brew- 
ster’s quietly personal voice can be 
often pleasing, but taken all together, 
there is far too much of a sameness 
in mood, and the diet of nostalgia 
and dreams becomes as bland as a 
three-course meal consisting of cream 
cheese. 
By careful sifting, one can find in- 
stances of delicately thoughtfui 
phrases and occasionally of humour 
and sharp observation (paradoxically 
often in ther poorer poems). The 
best poem in the collection, the 
much-mentioned “What I Want Is 
Stone”, also has the merit of beau 
tifully exemplifying the positive side 
of her particularly reluctant accep- 
tance of a lonely and quiescent life. 
What I want is stone: 
Rocks so old they can never be 
volcanic, 
Worn down, smooth, 
Free of grass, moss, the clamber- 
ing violet. 
Atoms may dance in them a lit- 
tle, 
Since all atoms dance, 
But a staid, invisible measure, 
Not fire, not flux, 
Not waves 
Of mutability, 
The self-mocking 
I want to open a new novel 
And find it was written by Jane 
Austen. . . 


succinctly gives us both u.er need for 
a stability as dependable as the grave 
and the author’s hyper-criticai 
awareness of her own position. The 
other side of this torn sensibility, 
the fear of and longing for passicn 
and the roughness of life as an echo 
of Hopkins’ painfully divided self. 
Indeed, in “No: My Love Was not 
Divine,” Miss Brewster attempts a 
little of Hopkins’ inverted phrasing- 

To lay my head 

Safe on your arm 
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So that all hovering harm 
Might fiee my bed 


Was all I wanted, just; 

As birds might rest, 

Or want to, some long flight 
On a strange nest. 


Read as a collection, however, these 
moments are too often lost under the 
stunning weight of mood or verse 
repetition. There is literally no ex- 
perimentation in form apart from 
that mentioned above, and her one 
long poem, “Lillooet,” (a saga of 
a New Brunswick town about thirty 
years ago) is actually written in 
ryming couplets. The ‘folksy’ inten- 
tion is clear, but the result is ennui. 
One comes away from an _ after- 
noon’s reading dazed with: childhood 
memories, and of an_ uneventful 
childhood at that, at least outwardly. 
There is certainly a sense of Canada 
in these reminiscences, but it is a 
Canada most of us fled 2s soon as 
we could. I found myself counting 
how many poems began with either 
“IT remember” or “I dreamed” which 
is grossly uncharitable to the fine 
writing which is nevertheless there. 
Is a poet, in the end, judged on the 
merits of his best work or the total 
output? After all, Thomas Hardy is 
full of disappointment. But he also 
wrote “Why Do I Go On Doing 
These Things?” 

Joan Harcourt 


PETER STEVENS, NOTHING BUT 


SPOONS. Delta buckbooks, 1969. 
np. $1.00 pb. 
DOUG FETHERLING (ed.), 


THUMBPRINTS. Peter Martin As- 
sociates, 1969. Pp. xi & 66. $2.50 pb. 

NOTHING BUT SPOONS is Peter 
Stevens first book, although his po- 
ems have been appearing regularly 
in all the little mags for the last five 
years or so. It’s a good opener, and 
he is sure to follow it up with more. 
Stevens is willing to try every kind 
of poetry, but his real talent can be 
found best displayed in his poems 
of the home. “Happy Anniversary” 
which opens this volume, is a per- 
fect example of the realistic and self- 
effacing humour with which he can 
articulate the usual: 
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The day went on with the usual 
skirmishes: 

one daughter hammered tammer- 
ed on the piano, 

the other - Big Bertha of calamity 
- boomed tears, 

and my son shot everyone on sight. 


So I wriggled through this real 
assault course 

missiles whistling past my ears - 
it’s the ones 

you don’t hear that get you, they 
say . 

an encouraging yell above the 
din to my wife: 

remember ten years ago, lest we 
forget. 


But I have to be careful - she’s 

skilled 
in unarmed combat and I remem- 

ber the bruises 

and broken bones I suffered en- 
circling her 

the last time she discovered she 
was prégnant. 


“Before the Carnival” is another 
example of this kind of poem. 
Stevens has written many others, and 
I hope he gets them together soon, 
because they represent something 
quite original in his poetry. Besides, 
a dose of true comedy is always good 
in poetry, and Canada doesn’t have 
enough of it. 

There are other kinds of poems 
in this book, and the best of them 
are very good. Stevens has been liv- 
ing in Saskatchewan for quite a 
while, and the influence of the wide 
prairie spaces is evident in poems 
like the long “Circles”, and “Prai- 
rie: Time and Place”. In the latter 
poem he captures some of its tones 
and pressures: 

We can’t comprehend the prairie 

flattened into need; we feel it 

in the cold testing flesh 





tight across our skulls 

waiting for the ease of greenness 
where bunch-topped aspens lean 
in the wind’s reach for the sky 
struggling to trap in their branches 
all the wide horizon. 


NOTHING BUT SPOONS is 
worth more than its unusually low 
price of $1.00. 

THUMBPRINTS is a_ different 
anthology, and although I think a 
lot of the poems are there because 
Doug Fetherling liked them, and 
not because they are strictly hitch- 
hiking poems, the collection as a 
whole is of a pretty high standard. 

The major reason for this is a 
large swath of John Newlove poems 
(most of them from the now-out- 
of-print MOVING IN ALONB). If 
all the other poems were duds, this 
group would still make the book 
worthwhile. Newlove’s precision and 
his insight into the loner, the kin“ 
of person who stands on “the road 
in the wind,/the cold wind going/ 
through you and you/going through 
the country/to no end, only/to turn 
again at one sea/and begin it again,/ 
feeling safe with strangers/in a mov- 
ing car.” is great, and his poetry of 
the Canadian road is truly fine. There 
are other delights in this volume, 
though, along with a few undeniably 
bad poems. Bill Bissett’s two poems 
reveal a true feeling for the land, 
and David McFadden’s “In Praise 
of Older Women’ is the wittiest 
poem I know in this whole sub-genre. 
There are also good offerings from 
bp Nichol, Al Purdy, Margaret At- 
wood, Nelson Ball, and Ray Souster. 

As an anthology that consciously 
strives to be different, THUMB- 
PRINTS succeeds and, due especial- 
ly to John Newlove’s contribution, 
it is also the repository of a number 
of first rate poems. 


Douglas Barbour 
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Now islands 
are buckled to the world 
on a shield of ice, 


on a white earth and sky 
the skaters, ice fishermen 
are black hieroglyphs: 







world’s armourer, scribe 
has encompassed 


water, men, light. °“: David Helwig, 
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presents this work as one of a series written by 
Canadian poets and illustrated by Canadian artists 


